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negotiations between the Imperial Government and Indian
representatives on questions over which there were wide
disagreements. It is claimed that the Conference had
initiated a new technique of achieving liberty " through
negotiation, by argument/' In a letter to the Spectator,1
Tagore wrote :

" The invitation to a Round Table Conference accorded
to the representatives of a people who can with perfect
impunity be throttled into silence or trampled into a pulp,
is in itself a sign of the time undreamt of even half a century
ago."

In any case, the inauguration of the technique by King
George in the presence of his Dominion Ministers and of
all parties of the Imperial Government should be regarded
not only as a pledge that India's future political status
would be equal to that of the Dominions, but also as a
precedent of first-rate importance to the whole British
Commonwealth of Nations.

It must be acknowledged to the credit of the British
public and press, that they had shown unfailing courtesy
and hospitality to the Indian delegates. Nothing could be
more reassuring for the proper solution of Indian problems
than the keen interest the Conference evoked among the
British people, and there could be no better asset for India's
cause than their goodwill. Those who, a decade ago,
ridiculed the idea of self-government in India, became
enthusiastic sponsors of full provincial Autonomy and even
of Central responsibility. The preponderantly conservative
complexion of the House of Commons and the strong opposi-
tion of a section of the Conservative Party to the policy of
the Government in regard to the next phase of the Indian
Constitution gave rise, however, to serious misgivings
among the delegates. But The Times, the premier organ of
English opinion, hastened to assure them that " the spirit
of the Conservative Party is now more National and less
purely Tory than at any period in its history."

1 Spectator (London), November 15, 1930.